Russian science mobilized itself for the purpos* of com-
bating the disaster. The questions arose:
What is drought? "What is it due to? Is it really invincible?
What must be done now?
Timiryazev delivered lectures, wrote a pamphlet en-
titled Plants Combat Drought, and translated a book by
the German agrochemist Wagner., The Principles of Rational
Fertilization.
In the minds of all persistently  arose the question;
What has happened to our steppes? What has become of
their former gigantic power of procreation? Why are the best
and most valuable chernozem regions becoming devastated?
Everybody vividly recalled Gogol's famous description
of the steppe at the time of Taras Bulb a:
"The farther they penetrated the steppe, the more beauti-
ful it became. Then all the South, all that region which
now constitutes New Russia, even as far as the Black Sea,
was a green, virgin wilderness. No plough had ever passed
over the immeasurable waves of wild growth; horses alone,
hidden in it as in a forest, trod it down. Nothing in nature
could be finer. The whole surface resembled a golden-green
ocean, upon which were sprinkled millions of different flow-
ers. Through the tall, slender stems of the grass peeped
light-blue, dark-blue, and lilac star-thistles; the yellow
broom thrust up its pyramidal head; the parasol-shaped
white flower of the false flax shimmered on high. A wheatear,
brought God knows whence, was filling out to ripening.
Amongst the roots of this luxuriant vegetation ran partridges
with outstretched necks. The air was filled with the notes
of a thousand different birds. On high hovered the hawks,
their wings outspread, and their eyes fixed intently on
the grass. The cries of a flock of wild ducks, ascending from
one side, were echoed from God knows what distant lake.